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one would have thought to Shaw's intellectual liking. Yet
he passes it by, only remarking that the political facts of
Charles's reign had been chronicled so often by modern
historians of all parties, from the Whig Macaulay to the
Jacobite Hilaire Belloc, that there was no novelty left for
the chronicler to put on the stage. This excuse limps
badly. To dramatize what these historians had chronicled
would have been a novelty; as it still would be, for it still
remains to be done. A chronicle play of the real Charles,
with the women for once kept in their proper place, the
background, and in the forefront the King manoeuvring
and manipulating people and events with a wit, a wisdom,
and a courage before which Machiavelli himself would bow:
that would be a novelty indeed, and a welcome one. More-
over, it would be a play that caught Charles for the first
time in true perspective.
Why did Shaw not attempt the portrait? Perhaps the
answer is twofold: that Charles's statecraft, though nothing
if not dramatic, was as complex and involved as all dealings
with double-dealers must be; and that Shaw, when he wrote -
his play, was eighty-three years old. One may wonder
what would have happened if in 1923 Mrs. Shaw had
suggested Charles instead of Joan as the subject for a play
to Shaw, then at his mellowest. Would he have given us
a great chronicle play illumining one of the most crucial
periods, and certainly the, most misunderstood, of English
history, as in Saint Joan he illumined fifteenth-century
Europe ? Would the world now be richer by a drama in
which government and liberty and loyalty were dissected
on the same Olympian plane as were religion and feudalism
and nationalism in the play Shaw actually did write in
1923?
As it is, we must take what he wrote at eighty-three and
not what he might have written at sixty-five, and be thankful.
There is much to be thankful for. He gives us not history,
either petticoat or political, but a page of fancied history in
which the great proponents of religion, art, science, and
fDvernment  cross  minds,    The  result  may resemble  a
latonic symposium more than a play: but by Shavian
standards, let us remember, a symposium is a play; and by